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AUTHOR'S GUIDE AMD STYLE MANUAL 
FOR PREPARATION OF SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The style of writing research reports and scientific 
papers should be based on the nature of the material and the 
publication for which it is intended. The suggestions in this 
manual are appropriate for use in the preparation of most 
scientific reports and manuscripts intended for publication. 
There will be some exception to this, however, and authors 
should familiarise themselves with the guide lines offered 
by the particular journal and examine carefully the style 
and the procedure followed in the published articles in that 
journal. In general, direct statements of facts should be 
made using a style and terminology in keeping with that used 
in the publication for which it is intended. Long involved 
sentences should be avoided. After a manuscript has been 
prepared it should be reviewed by one or more qualified 
scientists in that particular discipline for corrections and 
suggested changes. 

After its final preparation the article can then be 
submitted to the specific scientific journal for publication. 

TENSE TO USE ON VARIOUS SECTIONS 

Introduction 

The present tense should be used for most of the 
introduction but past tense should be used for any portion 
that reviews previous work on the problem. Example : 
The problem concerning the control of smut in wheat 
is of vital concern to present day investigators. Work 
on this by Smith (3) has made notable contributions to 
its solution. 
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Material and Methods 

The past tense should be used almost exclusively in 
the section on materials and methods which tells what has 
taken place. Example: The survey was conducted under 
a plan described by Wilson, 1960. 

Results 

Experimental results should be given mainly in the 
past tense. Examples : The plants receiving treatment A 
grew better than those receiving treatment B ; The moisture 
content of A was greater than of C. Remarks about the 
presentation of data should be mainly in the present tense. 
Examples : The responses due to fertilization are shown in 
Table II; The slope of the curve as shown in Figure 3 
represents how atmospheric temperature effects pulse rate. 

Discussion 

Discussion of results can be in both the past and 
present tense, changing back and forth from experimental 
facts to remarks. Example : The greatest gain was shown 
by ration A which was fed ad libitum . This is clearly 
shown in Table I. 

Summary and Abstract 

The summary or abstract of a specific nature should be 
made in the past tense, because this emphasises that the 
results were secured under the special conditions that 
existed in the experiment. Example: Ragi was more 
productive when it was treated with fungicide B. 

PREPARATION OF THE MANUSCRIPT : 

Suggestions for preparing the various sections of a 
scientific paper are listed below. For most journals the 
sections consist of (1) Introduction, (2) Material and 
Methods, (3) Experimental Results, (4) Discussion, 
(5) Summary or Abstract, and (6) References. 
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TITLE, AUTHOR(S) AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

Appropriate title should be selected. The title should 
be relatively short, yet indicate the scope of the paper. 
After the title, the name or names of the authors should 
be given. Usually the contract under which the research 
work was undertaken or the name of the agency which has 
financed the research project and the laboratory in which 
the research work was carried out are given as a footnote 
at the bottom of the first page, e.g., “ Research was 
conducted under contract No. AT (11-1) 169, Atomic 
Energy Commission.” When the author has worked as 
a fellow of some research organisation which has financed 
him to undertake such studies, the financial (assistance 
rendered should be acknowledged at the end of the 
research paper; e.g., “ I am grateful to the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research for the financial 
assistance which enabled me to undertake this study.” 
If the research findings included in the paper represent 
a part of a thesis it should be indicated, e.g., fic Part of 
the thesis submitted by the senior author to the Graduate 
College University of Nebraska, in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree.” 


INTRODUCTION 

The introduction should reveal the background and 
objectives of the research work. It should be brief, precise 
and pertinent to the research work undertaken. In the 
introduction it is necessary to review the most important 
literature. While an exhaustive lengthy list of citations 
may be appropriate for theses and reviews, the number 
of citations in research papers should be minimum and 
pertinent to support statements made. The papers referred 
to in the introduction should be as recent as possible. 
A recent review paper which has covered all the aspects of 
the project under study could be referred to instead of 
referring to all the back references. Using quotations 
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from other papers or journals should be avoided as far 
as possible. If a quotation is made, it is essential that the 
context be described and the entire quotation given without 
change in punctuation or wording and it should be enclosed 
in quotation marks. Reference from news letters should not 
be quoted. After a brief review of literature the objectives 
and the importance of the research with the possible 
practical application of the results should be indicated. 

Please refer to appendix A, Section I, for references to 
articles in The Mysore Journal of Agricultural Sciences 
having examples of good introductions. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The section on materials and methods is that part 
of the paper which indicates how the experiment was 
conducted. All relevant minor details of the experiment 
should be given in this part. It should indicate such details 
as the experimental organism, varieties, selections, crosses, 
treatments, source of the material, pedigrees, useful 
characters, and defects. After having selected the material, 
the treatments, design, replication and number of times the 
experiment was repeated should be indicated. If any 
special chemical or physical treatment or apparatus is used, 
its source and nature should be given. Special care taken 
in preparing the material and concentrations used should 
be indicated. Next, the methodology of conducting the 
experiment should be explained. In the methods section 
the observations made, special care in collecting the data, 
special type of equipment, special type of calculation and 
formulae used should be indicated. Time of collecting the 
material, number of samples collected or number of obser¬ 
vations made, statistical methods applied and general 
formulae in biometrical studies used should be given. 

Cultural operations, manurial and fertilizer dosage, 
irrigation, feeds and feeding and any precaution taken like 
selling the material or controlling pollination should be 


# 
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indicated. The type of microscope, camera, type of film, 
magnification and method of handling the material should 
be given in minute detail. While giving the methodology, 
if there is a reference which gives the details, it should be 
cited together with any modifications made. 

Appendix A, Section II, contains references to articles 
in The Mysore Journal of Agricultural Sciences with good 
examples of the “ Materials and Methods” section. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In the section on experimental results, the data 
collected and compiled are described and presented. The 
procedure consists of tabulating and analysing the data, 
subjecting them to appropriate tests, and interpreting 
the results. The data can often be advantageously arranged 
in a frequency table, graph, or histogram, or presented as 
a photograph. After having prepared all the details like 
tables, statistical interpretation, figures, graphs, etc., the 
results should be written up. In presenting the results care 
should be taken to avoid repetition. Certain data can 
often be presented to the best advantage in a table or 
graph and there is no need to describe them in detail 
in the text except to indicate the highlights. The data 
should be presented either as a table or as a graph and not 
both. With reference to tables or graphs, indicate only the 
outstanding points which are important from that table or 
graph. All tables and graphs should, in title and in data 
presented, be complete enough to be meaningful without 
referring to the text. 

The level of statistical significance is indicated by 
certain symbols in footnotes to the tables. In a photo¬ 
graph, the legend should explain the important features. 
In a photomicrograph, the relevant feature should be 
pointed out by an arrow. The magnification is usually 
given in one corner indicating the scale used. All measure¬ 
ments should be expressed in metric system. 
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In Appendix A, Section III, will be found references to 
articles having good examples of the “ Results ” portion of 
scientific articles. All articles cited are in The Mysore 
Journal of Agricultural Sciences. 

DISCUSSION 

The discussion should be pertinent/in relation to the 
data presented from the experiment or study. Discussion 
should attempt to show how far the objectives set out, 
or the assumptions made at the start of the experiment, are 
proved or disproved. Any attempt to prove or substantiate 
a point should take into consideration and cite the findings 
of earlier workers. 

In the discussion all plausible explanations for an 
observation should be given. The explanation thus offered 
should be based on work done by others or by the author 
himself. These explanations as far as possible should not 
be purely speculative. If they are speculative, to any 
degree, the same should be made clear. Speculation and 
drawing of inferences from the experiment or study over 
and beyond the purpose for which the experiment was 
started should be avoided. 

If observations and inferences of other workers are 
to be contradicted, the experimental design used should be 
similar to the one used in the experiment that is contra¬ 
dicted. The experiment should have been conducted under 
similar conditions, using the same materials, or the 
differences in experimental procedures should be pointed 
out and how this might relate to the results secured that 
differ from those of an earlier worker. 

Please refer to Appendix A, Section IV, for references 
to articles in the Mysore Journal of Agricultural Sciences 
containing good sections on “Discussion”. 


_ 
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CONCLUSION 

Following the discussion certain conclusions may 
be drawn. These should be pertinent to the objectives 
of the experiment and supported by the experimental data. 
There should be no speculation here, nor argumentative 
inferences or assertive claims. What is necessary is state¬ 
ments based on data adduced. 

SUMMARY 

A summary is given at the end of the paper. It should 
include the important findings in the experiment under the 
experimental procedures and conditions that existed and an 
indication as to the contribution of this piece of work to¬ 
ward new knowledge in this field. 

Appendix A, Section V, contains references to articles 
in The Mysore Journal of Agricultural Sciences that have 
good examples of the “Summary” section. 

ABSTRACT 

An abstract is essentially the same as a summary, and 
is place’d at the beginning of the paper. Here the entire 
paper is summarised in a few sentences. This includes 
something about the experimental procedure and the salient 
findings. 

REFERENCES 

A list of literature referred to during the writing of the 
paper should be included at the end of the paper. Some 
guidelines follow : 

1. It is desirable to give exact and complete references 
to all literature mentioned or quoted. 

2. References should be listed only once. In listing 
journals, one should use the abbreviations as shown in the 
World List of Scientific Periodicals, Fourth Edition? 1963- 
65 or in Biological Abstracts. 
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3. Primary sources of references are preferred. Quot¬ 
ing from news letters and abstracts should be avoided unless 
primary sources are not available. 

4. Source reference should be given whenever quota¬ 
tions, ideas or results of other authors are used or men¬ 
tioned. 

5. There are different ways of denoting the source 
references, depending on the journal; the author should 
consult the journal of his choice. 

(1) This was achieved in the case of aldolase (8) ..... 

(2) Crick (14) carried this to che random coil level ... 

(3) Watson (1960) has proved that---... 

6. Where a punctuation mark comes at the same place 

as the reference number the subscript number is inserted 
after and the number in parenthesis before the punctuation. 
For example (a) Sainfoin yielded more than alfalfa in an 
area where short water supply limited production to one 
cutting (1). (b) Such diploids arising from autotetraploids 

have been made use of in practical plant breeding in pota¬ 
toes 4 . 

7. Arrangement of the references should conform to 
the pattern followed by the journal in which the article is 
intended to be published. 

8. (1) One author book : 

Hadri, J., The Evolution of the Metazoa. Mac¬ 
millan Co., New York, 1963. 

(2) More than one author: 

Field, L.& Clark, R- D. Organic Syntheses. 
J- C. Sheehan, Ed-in-Chief. John Wiley & 
Sons. Inc. New York, Vol. 318, p. 75, 1958. 

(3) Author & Editor : 

Chickazumi Soshin, The Physics of Magne¬ 
tism. Stanley N. Charap, Eng. Ed. John Wiley 
& Sons, New York, 1964. 
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9. (1) Some Journals do not require the title of the 

paper to be included in the reference. For 
example: Franzke, C. J. and Ross, J. G. Jour¬ 
nal of Heredity, 43: 107, 1952. 

(2) Some journals require the title to be given. 
Example: Bhadrapur, T. G., Perur, N. G. and 
Kulkarni, K. R. 1968. Water Stable Aggre¬ 
gates in Some Mysore Soils. Mysore!. Agri. 
Sci., 2:111-117. 

(3) Where an author is referred to more than 
once it is listed as follows : 

Cooper, Clee S., 1965. 

., Robert F., F. Eslick & Paul W. Mac¬ 
donald. 1964. 

10. If several papers of one author are referred to, 
while listing references start them in chronological order of 
time. The first published paper should come first. Example: 

Bailey, G. W. and J. L. White, 1964. 

. . and D. W. Smith, 1965 

11. If many papers of one author are referred to and 
among them some have many authors, refer to all the papers 
published only by the individual author in chronological 
order, and then list papers with combined authorship, also 
in chronological order. 

Example: 

Colville, W. L., 1962 . 

1964 ... 

1965... 

Colville, W. C. and O. C. Burnside, 1961 

12. Op cit (Opera citato) “in the work cited”. Loco 
cit (Locature Citato) “in the place cited”, may be used only 
when accompanied by an author’s name whenever the same 
article is referred to again. 


/ 


JL 
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13. Reference can be made to unpublished material 
when based on personal communications. Example: Kurai- 
shi, S. 1967 (Personal communication). Note: Some jour¬ 
nals prefer to use this as a footnote rather than as a refer¬ 
ence. 

SCIENTIFIC, COMMON AND VERNACULAR NAMES 

The proper (scientific) name of species of plants, animals 
and microorganisms should be italicised (underlined in ma¬ 
nuscript). When first mentioned both the scientific as well as 
the common vernacular names should be given in their ex¬ 
panded form after which it may be referred to by the com¬ 
mon or vernacular names only. Example :—‘Capsicum cm- 

nuum L. (Chilli or red pepper) is an annual plant.which 

forms a major spice in the dietary regime of this part of 
the world.” Then later: “The economics of the chilli crop 
.Also, it is proper to use the capital of the first let¬ 
ter of the generic name, e.g., C. annuum and C. frutescens. 
This is especially useful when several species belonging to 
the same genus are referred to frequently. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 

Instead of using unwieldly chemical names abbreviations 
may be used. Widely known compounds such as DNA and 
RNA may be listed by abbreviations only. Likewise standard 
chemical symbols may be used without definition, as Ca 
and NaOH. All others should be defined when they first 
appear. Example : “The reaction involved flavineadenine 
dinucleotide (FAD).” 


A partial list of abbreviations follows : 

Symbol or abbreviation 


degree centigrade 
hour(s) 
minutes(s) 
second(s) 


C (avoid using F) 

hr 

min 

sec (in tables and brackets) 


m 
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molar 
litre 

millilitre 
gram(s) 
kilogram(s) 
milligram 
microgram 
meters 

centimeter(s) 
millimeter(s) 
kilometer(s) 
hectares(s) 
number 
per cent 
versus 
volt 
volume 

volume/volume (cone) 
watt 
weight 

weight/volume(conc) 
STATISTICS : 

Standard deviation 
Standard error 
significant (at 5% level) 
highly significant # 

(at 1% level) 

Least significant difference... 

100 % 


M 

1 

ml (avoid using cc) 
g or gm 
kg 

mg 

m 

cm 

mm 

km 

ha 

no. (in tables and brackets) 
% (with numerals and in tables) 
vs 

V 

vol (in tables) 

v/v 

w 

wt 

w/v 

SD 

SE 

* (Foot note : P < .05) 
**(Foot note : p < .01) 

LSD 

100% (or 100 per cent in 
written matter) 


TABLES AND FIGURES (ILLUSTRATIONS) 

Tables and figures (graphs, charts and photographs) 
should be used only as methods of presenting extensive 
data in an organised and economical manner. In general 
they should serve to show classification, facilitate 
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comparisons, reveal relationships and save space. Figures 
should never duplicate material in tables. 

Tables : When possible data should be condensed so 
as not to have unusually large tables that are difficult to 
comprehend; however, it is seldom necessary to use a table 
with less than eight items of data. Table captions should 
be given at the top and kept brief but fully explanatory 
of the data being presented. A practical test of a table 
is to determine if it is self-explanatory without reference 
to the text. The title, column headings and footnotes 
all have value in helping a table tell its own story. 
The tables should be numbered consecutively using 
Roman numerals, as Table I, Table II, etc. Each table 
should be typed on a separate sheet, double spaced, and 
be included along with any graphs, charts and photographs 
after references as the last portion of the manuscript. 

Graphs and Charts: Carefully chosen graphs and 
charts tend to improve the general appearance and add 
to the comprehension of technical articles. They should 
be carefully prepared on a good grade of white paper 
using black, reproducible Indian ink for all lettering, 
curves, and lines. Typewritten numerals and letters 
usually are not satisfactory for reproduction. 

Photographs : For good reproduction it is best to have 
high quality, glossy prints that exhibit sharp detail an 
good contrast. It is best to eliminate extraneous matter 
either taking special pains in taking the picture or y 
careful cropping of the negative or print. For photomicro¬ 
graphs authors should indicate the magnification used. 

All figures (graphs, charts and photographs) should be 
numbered. Refer to them as Fig. 1, Fig. 2, etc. Approp- 
priate captions should be prepared and attached to each 
figure, using care not to mark the figure so as to mar it for 
reproduction. 
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USE OF NUMBERS 

Spell out all numbers or fractions that begin a 
sentence. If this is awkward rephrase the sentence to 
avoid beginning with a numeral. 

In general numbers should be spelled out for all 
numbers below ten, e.g., nine. All numbers larger than 
nine should be indicated by numerals, e.g., 125 soil 
samples. Numerals should be used exclusively in tables, 
graphs and charts. 

Do not use a hyphen to replace the preposition 
“ to ” between numerals, e.g., 23 to 32 hours, 10 to 15 C. 
Exceptions : tables, figures, graphs and in brackets. 

Fractions: When possible, it is desirable to use 
decimals instead of fractions. For values less than one, 
insert a zero before thej decimal point: 0.75 g, not 
-75 g. When fractions must be used write them out using 
the hyphens : one-third but half strength. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL WORDS 

Below are listed examples of some types of words that 
give difficulty often in the use of singular and plural 
forms: 


Singular 

Plural 

analysis 

analyses 

crisis 

crises 

datum 

data 

focus 

foci or focuses 

fungus 

fungi 

genius 

genii or geniuses 

genus 

genera 

index 

indices or indexes 

locus 

loci 
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Singular 

medium 

nucleus 

radius 


Plural 

media 

nuclei 

radii 

strata 

syllabi 

theses 


stratum 

syllabus 

thesis 


COMPOUND WORDS AND DERIVATIVES (USE OF HYPHEN) 

In general compound and derivative words fall under 
the following general rules: 

1. Derivatives are usually written as solid words, e.g., 
nonadditive, nonsignificant, clockwise. 

2. Hyphens are used with prefixes to words that 
begin with a capital letter and also in a few awkward 
combinations that would bring two vowels together, e.g., 
un-American, pro-Chinese, micro-Kjeldahl, semi-indepen- 
dent, anti-inflation. 

3. A compound adjective is usually hyphenated when 
used before the word it modifies but not after the word, 
e.g., drought-hardy plant, it is drought hardy, well-known 
procedure, it is well known. 

4. A hyphen is used after a prefix to a unit modifier, 
e.g., semi-drought-hardy, non-drought-hardy. 

5. A hyphen is used in a compound adjective that 
includes a number, e.g., 12-ml, 20-hour, 15-year-old, 
10-or 11-cm depth. 

6 Noun compounds are usually formed when the 
term is a unit of measure or has special meaning or when 
one of the words has lost its accent, e.g., loot-candle, 
light-year, northeast, pineapple; but ox-cart. 
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7. No hyphen is used after an adverb ending in “ly” 
when used as the first part of a two-word modifier, e.g., 
widely known fact. 

THINGS TO AVOID : 

Authors should avoid when possible the use of state¬ 
ments or words indicating a lack of accuracy such as etc., 
about, probably, may, might, possibly, perhaps, an 
average ranging between-and-, and con¬ 

ceivably. 
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APPENDIX A 


Good Examples from The Mysore Journal of Agricultural Sciences 


I Introduction:— 

Example No. 1 


Vol. No. Page 

1 2 88 

l 2 128 

1 3 198 


It Material & Methods .— 
Example No. 1 

„ „ 2 
„ 3 


I 1 13 

II 30 

1 3 176 


III Results: 

Example No. 1 


1 1 17 

1 2 88 

1 2 124 


IV Discussion: 

Example No. 1 


>> >> 

JJ > J 


2 

3 


V Summary : 

Example No. 1 


> 5 


9> 


2 


5 ) 


3 


1 1 1 

1 4 239 

2 1 44 

1 1 36 

1 2 97 

2 1 1 


>> 
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